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Memorabilia. 


N 29 Nov. of this year falls the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of one 

of the more romantic mediaeval figures of 
English history, Lionel of Antwerp, Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward III and 
Philippa of Hainault. He was married as 
a child to Elizabeth de Burgh, who brought 
him as her marriage portion western and 
northern Ireland. In 1361, appointed Gov- 
ernor of Ireland, he landed in Dublin. He 
was not a successful ruler and endured but 
five years of the task, broken by visits to 
England. The Kilkenny Parliament of 
1367 is the most memorable event of his 
governorship. It attempted to settle the 
question—which still woefully harasses the 
world—of the relations between different 
races inhabiting the same territory. Inter- 
marriage was reducing the English settlers 
to the state and to the degree of civilisation 
of the native Irish, The Kilkenny Parlia- 
ment adopted the obvious measures—restric- 
tions and prohibitions. Elizabeth had died 
in 1362, and on Lionel’s return to England 
began negotiations for his marriage with 
Violante, the beautiful and very highly 
dowered daughter of the house of the 
Visconti of Milan. The pomp of Lionel’s 
journey to Milan, the splendour of the wed- 
ding, the five months of revelry which fol- 
lowed it, have exercised the pens of many 
scribes and historians. Lionel was an excel- 
lent central figure for so much magnificence, 
very tall, very handsome and of great 
strength of body. But alas! all this could 
not ensure him against the effects of the 
Italian summer climate encountered as if it 
were no more than an English summer, and 
with all the imprudent indulgences of the 
Marriage feasting. Lionel was seized in the 
first days of October, 1368, by sudden violent 
illness, and by the 7th was dead, his thirtieth 
year not quite completed. According to his 











will, made four days before he died, his body 
was brought to England and buried in the 
convent of the Austin Friars at Clare in 
Suffolk, beside the body of Elizabeth. The 
younger sons of Kings have seldom an easy 
part to play: Lionel, at any rate, seems to 
have played his, according to the highest 
mediaeval ideal of magnificence, and it may 
be reckoned his good fortune that he quitted 
the scene in the heyday of youth and vigour. 


‘ the President’s Page of New York His- 

tory for October of this year, we read 
about the Local Newspaper Competition for 
the medal of the New York State Historical 
Association. This was founded seven years 
ago by Mr. George D, Pratt. The competi- 
tors are weekly village newspapers. Though 
they have formidable rivals in the great city 
dailies, in the newsreel and the radio, the 
village newspapers still survive to minister 
to homely interest in local doings and foster 
curiosity concerning local history. It has 
been found that village newspapers have 
improved both in ‘‘ quality and power’”’ 
during the seven years of the award. Some 
have but a few hundred readers; some have 
a subscription list running into thousands. 
But all show ‘‘ better type, much better 
paper, better editorial sense, and, above all, 
better writing, including here historical 
writing.”” This year the competing news- 
papers numbered twelve; and the medal, 
after some genuine difficulty over decision, 
was awarded to the Hamilton Republican of 
Hamilton, in Madison County; ‘‘in fair 
consideration both of Mr. Alvord’s column 
‘Chips and Shavings’ and of the many con- 
tributed articles, it seemed to have a sub- 
stance interest, a scholarly responsibility 
and a literary style that placed it a little 
ahead.’’ We are not quite sure what is here 
denoted by ‘‘ village,’? or whether the pro- 
duction of local newspapers for small town- 
ships and districts is more, or less, active 
in America than with us. 


HE second November 
Mondes begins with the concluding 
instalment of General Weygand’s ‘Le 
Maréchal Foch et 1]’Armistice.’ An impor- 
tant contribution, it concludes with reiterat- 
ing Foch’s deeply-rooted conviction that the 
possession of the Rhine was the essential 
point to be secured by armistice and treaty, 
and with a word or two on the bitter dis- 
appointment with which the great military 
leader saw the negotiations for peace gradu- 
ally surrendering what it had been the dream 
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of his life to secure. M. Gabriel Hanotaux, 
in an elaborate sketch of the career of René 
Doumic, born in 1860, traverses a long and 
fruitful period of French literature and 
French journalism usefully considered from 
the angle of M. Doumic’s varied and ener- 
getic life. M. André Tardieu, in ‘ La Médi- 
terranée, Clef de l’Afrique,’ sets out the facts 
which make up the Mediterranean problem 
with a severe brevity. ‘Les Abeilles d’Or,’ 
by M. Albéric Cahuet, in its second part 
gives us scenes at Elba during 1815. A 
noteworthy article, written at once with eru- 
dition and with charm, is M. Georges 
Goyau’s ‘ La Normandie Bénédictine et Guil- 
laume le Conquérant.’ M. Paul Bringuier 
writes on the fateful days 24-30 of last 
September at Munich, describing what fell 
under his own eyes. Mme Henriette Celarié, 
in ‘ Promenades Libanaises et Syriennes,’ 
gives a lively and picturesque account of 
modern excavations and the finds made. 
Mme Marie’ WNevers’s ‘Brumes_- ‘en 
Novembre ’—country scenes in autumn—is a 
piece of delicate and skilful writing. 

I Blackwood’s Magazine for November the 
interesting article on big game hunting— 
by Machan—is chiefly concerned with the art 
of tracking as practised especially in the 
jungles of South India and by Sholagas. 
Perhaps the best example of their skill re- 
counted here is one displayed in following 
the track of a wounded bison. The Sholaga 
tracker was guiding the party through a 
patch of red weed covering many acres, when 
he came to a standstill and gazed fixedly at 
a particular spot on the ground. Asked 
what he was looking at so intently, he merely 
pointed. Everyone gazed, but no one could 
see anything. The man then stooped and 
picked up a blade of red weed: ‘‘ Do you see 
it now?’ ‘‘ Yes,’? his employer replied, ‘‘ I 
see that ’’—and the same thing all over the 
ground. The Sholaga, with a pitying smile, 
touched the red blade—and a minute speck 
of blood came away upon his finger. “I 
did not bother him again after that,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘I merely admired and won- 
dered in silence.” . 


E have received from the Oxford Press this 

year’s Annual Lecture on Aspects of Art 
—‘The Main Stream of Music,’ by Sir 
Donald Tovey (1s. 6d. net). A very lively 
and instructive discourse, it contains, we note, 
emphatic appreciation of English music of 
the sixteenth century, especially considered 
as a contribution to the ‘‘ main stream.” 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DEKKER’S ‘ PHAETHON.’ 


THE first record of a play by Thomas 
Dekker has given rise to three major 
problems: (1) Does ‘ The Sun’s Darling,’ by 
Dekker and Ford, licensed in 1624, represent 
a revision of ‘ Phaethon,’ the first play by 
Dekker of which we have record? (2) What 
was the probable source for the lost ‘ Phae- 
thon’? (3) If a probable source can be 
established, what can be determined about 
the probable or possible nature of this play 
of which we have at present only the title? 
Thomas Dekker, insofar as documentary 
evidence and theatrical history are con- 
cerned, first emerges from obscurity! in a 


1 The highly conjectural theories of F. G. 
Fleay, ‘ Chronicle,’ i, pp. 121-2, that Dekker was 
the author of ‘Philippo and Hypolito,’ 1594, 
‘The French Doctor,’ 1594, Doctor Faustus, 
1594, ‘ Diocletian,’ 1594, ‘ Antonio and _ Valea,’ 
1595, ‘The Set at Maw,’ 1594, and ‘ The Mack,’ 
1595, are without enough foundation to warrant 
further study on available evidence. We begin 
with the first concrete evidence of Dekker’s 
writing for the theatre. 

There is no evidence that Dekker or the other 
dramatists constantly revised their own plays 
and gave them new titles to the extent that 
Fleay’s theory would demand. Rather the 
practice seems to have been for the dramatists 
to retain titles. The title ‘ Ferrex and Porrex’” 
was retained from ‘ Gorboduc,’ when William 
Haughton revised the play for Henslowe in 
March, 1601 (‘ Diary’, i, pp. 119-20); Dekker 
retained the title when he re-worked the old 
‘Fortunatus’ in the fall of 1599; ‘ Oldcastle” 
kept its title through several revisions down to 
Dec. 7, 1602; Dekker revised ‘ Phaethon’ in 
December, 1600; ‘ The Spanish Tragedy ’ under- 
went revision as such; Shakespeare did not 
change the name of his new ‘ Hamlet,’ when 
there seems to have been an old play by the 
same name; and certainly the old play ‘ King 
Leir ’ did not prevent Shakespeare from giving 
his own tragedy the same title. Old titles seem 
to have been an asset rather than a_ liability 
to the dramatists in revising or completely re- 
writing old materials. There is no reason to 
suppose that Dekker was constantly re-writing 
his old plays and disguising them with new 
titles. A vague possible connection of the title 
of an early lost play with the subject matter in 
a later play under a different title is not enough 
to prove a revision theory or to fix the author- 
ship of the early anonymous play. Upon this 
type of conjecture Fleay has based his own con- 
tention of authorship by Dekker of the early 
lost plays listed above. 
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record by Henslowe in his ‘ Diary,’ dated 
Jan. 8, 1597/8. On that date Henslowe lent 
Thomas Downton twenty shillings ‘‘ to by a 
boockes of mr dickers,’’2 

We do not know what this ‘‘ boockes ’’ was, 
except that it was undoubtedly a play, since 
“ boocke ’’? was the term commonly used by 
Henslowe in his ‘ Diary’ to designate plays 
for which he advanced the purchase-money. 
However, the next entry concerning Dekker 
records the payment on Jan. 15 of £4 for a 
play called ‘ fayeton’;5 and since twenty 
shillings was frequently the advance pay- 
ment for a play,’ it is quite likely that the 
first entry was part payment for this play. 
The record of twenty shillings for the 
unnamed ‘‘ book,’’ added to the entry of £4 
for ‘ Phaethon,’ would bring the total amount 
for ‘Phaethon’ near to Henslowe’s usual 
price of £6 for a play. 

‘Phaethon’ is not extant, but with the 
exception of E, K, Chambers,5 most authori- 
ties believe that ‘The Sun’s Darling’ 
represents a revision by Ford of Dekker’s 
early play.6 The later play was licensed for 
presentation at the Cockpit, in 1624,” but was 
not published until 1656. 

Unfortunately, no real evidence for the 
theory of revision has ever been submitted. 
Identification of ‘ Phaethon’ with ‘The 
Sun’s Darling’ rests entirely upon conjec- 
ture based upon Dekker’s name being asso- 
ciated with two plays dealing with sun 
themes. F. G. Fleay® seems to have set 
forth the hypothesis, without real evidence 
for his conclusion, and later scholars have 
been content to restate the possibility of 
Ford’s revision without much further 


2,W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 83. 

3 Loe. cit. 

4 Ibid., i, p. 82, Ben Jonson was advanced 
twenty shillings upon a “ boocke which he 
showed the plotte vnto the company”; p. 84; 
Chettle received twenty shillings in part pay- 
ment for the second part of ‘ Robart hoode,’ 
and on the same page is the record of two other 
payments of twenty shillings. 

A K. Chambers, ‘ Elizabethan Stage,’ iii, 
p. 300. 

6 W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s ‘ Dary,’ Part ii, 
p. 190; F. E. Pierce, ‘The Collaboration of 
Dekker and Ford,’ Anglia, Vol. xxxvi, pp. 167-8; 

. C. Struble, ‘A Critical Edition of Ford’s 
Perkin Warbeck,’ p. 9; A. W. Ward, ‘ History 
of Dramatic Literature,’ iii, p. 75; F. G. Fleay, 
Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama,’ 
‘s PP. 121, 137, 232. 

J. Q. Adams, ‘Dramatic Records of Sir 

Henry Herbert,’ p. 27. 

8 F. G. Fleay, ‘ Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama,’ i, p. 232. 

















examination of the evidence. In all fairness 
to later commentators, it must be said that 
in each case the main issue of their work was 
not the revision problem.® 

(1) That Dekker’s early play was regu- 
larly known as ‘ Phaethon ’ is proved by the 
fact that it is referred to as such six times 
within a pevied of three years in Henslowe’s 
‘ Diary.’”! Henslowe was not always so 
consistent with his recording of titles, so the 
consistency and number of the entries over 
this period of time is quite conclusive for 
establishing either the title or the subject- 
matter of the play, or possibly both. 

(2) The establishing of either a title or 
the subject matter of Dekker’s play is im- 
portant for our use only if we are able to 
establish that it is a fact that the story was: 
well known in 1598-1600. The most widely 
circulated Phaethon story in England at the: 
time of Dekker’s writing of ‘ Phaethon’ was: 
that in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ first trans- 
lated in 1567 by Arthur Golding." Five 





9 W. W. Greg was intent upon interpreting 
entries in Henslowe’s ‘ Diary ’; F. E. Pierce was 
primarily concerned with separating the work 
of Dekker and Webster in their collaborated 
pn s; M. C. Struble was editing ‘ Perkin War- 

ck’; and A. W. Ward was writing a general 
history of dramatic literature. All these merely 
mention ‘The Sun’s Darling’ as incidental to 
their chief study themes. 

10 Dekker was paid for ‘ Phaethon’ Jan. 15, 
1597/8 (Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ i, p. 83). On Jan. 
26 and on Jan. 28, two entries, Henslowe re- 
corded equipment purchases for ‘ Phaethon ” 
(Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ i, p. 83). Under the date 
of Dec. 14, 1600, is recorded payment to Dekker 
for revising the play (Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ i, 
p. 124). On Dec. 22 Dekker was paid for alter- 
ing ‘ Phaethon’ for the Court (Henslowe’s 
‘Diary,’ i, p. 125); and finally, Henslowe re- 
corded buying “ divers-things” for ‘ Phae- 
- Jan. 2, 1600/1 (Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ i, p. 


1. In 1567 Arthur Golding made an English 
translation of ‘The Metamorphoses,’ which was 
printed by Willyam Seres (“ The .XV. Bookes 
of P. Ouidius Naso, entytled Metamorphosis, 
translated oute of Latin into English meeter, 
by Arthur Golding Gentleman, a work very 
pleasant and delectable. With skill, heede, and 
liudgement, this worke must be read, For else 
to the reader it stands in small stead. London, 
by Willyam Seres, 1567 ’’), 49035 in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library. Seres reprinted the 
work in 1575, and Robert Wildegrave re- 
printed the same translation in 1587; 
it was aay by John Danter in 
1503, and “W. W.” brought out an edition 
in 1603. The last date by no means ended the 
appearance of new editions of the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses,’ for they continued to appear at inter- 
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separate editions of this translation from 
1567 down to and including 1603 illustrate 
its popularity and widespread circulation. 
The Phaethon story was not only well known 
in London at the time Dekker wrote his play 
but one version, Golding’s translation of 
Ovid, seems to have been the accepted ver- 
sion. It follows that Dekker had ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
Phaethon story as given by Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses ’ in Golding’s translation. 

(3) Not only did Dekker have ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
accepted Phaethon story, but there is direct 
evidence that he was familiar with it. First, 
in the ‘ Fortunatus’ for which Dekker was 
paid £9 in November and December, 1599, 
we find direct allusions to Phaethon and his 
adventure in driving the chariot of the sun: 

Who hauing like young Phaetons, 

Ryd in the havent Charriot of the Sun,12 

Which dropt from heauen 

fir’d the world; 15 

That it was the Ovid version with which 
Dekker was acquainted is shown by one 
particular and definite reference in ‘ Fortun- 
atus’ to a minute detail in the Ovid version 
of the Phaethon myth: 

A Sun whose scorching beames burne up our 


ioyes, 

Or ious them blacke like Ethiopians.14 
With which compare Golding’s translation 
of Ovid: 

The Aethopians at that time (as men for 

truth vpholde) 

(The blood by force of that same heate 

drawne to the outer part 

And there dust from that time forth) became 

so blacke and swart.15 

In addition to these direct allusions to the 
accepted Phaethon version, in ‘ Fortunatus ’ 
we find what seem to be borrowed sun and 
light imagery. The borrowed images might 
have come either directly from Golding’s 
Ovid or indirectly through Dekker’s play. In 
any case, the images are similar and show 
Dekker’s familiarity with contemporary 
Phaethon materials. The images are both 
parallelisms, such as the Ethiopian passages 
above, and images of situation—images of 
kindred circumstances. As an example of 


when Phaeton 





vals, but 1603 takes us down to and beyond our 
period, and enough editions have been cited to 
prove the popularity of the work. 

12 A4; Rhys, p. 296; Pearson, i, p. 90. 

13 D2; Rhys, p. 319; Pearson, i, p. 110. 

14 G4v; Rhys, p. 351; Pearson, i., p. 142. 

15 Arthur Golding’s translation of Ovid’s 
18v. 


* Metamorphoses,’ 1567 edition, D2v, p. 
ditalics mine). 








the latter, in Ovid, when Phaethon arrived 
at the palace of the sun, he could not endure 
the bright light: 

And stoode aloofe. For neare at hande he 

could not bide the light.16 

In ‘ Fortunatus,’ Fortune boasts that she 
will make each sense of Fortunatus, when he 
awakens : 


To stand amaz’d at our bright Eminence.17 


The description of Elizabeth’s court in 
‘The Prologue at Court’ seems to be con- 
siderably indebted in imagery to Ovid’s 
description of the Sun’s Court. The passages 
have the following characteristics in 
common : 

1. A pantheon, 

2. Excessive brightness and glitter. 

3. Attendant nymphs and deities. 

4. Inability of a character to look on the 
presiding deity. 

Ovid. 

The pallace of the Sunne stood gorgeous to 

beholde 

On stately Pillars, builded high 

burnisht golde, 

Beset with sparkling Carbuncles that like to 

fire did shine. 


of yellow 


Yo ke. ee be ee ee 


[description of assembled lesser mythological 
gures] 

And running Ryuers with their 
and other countrie Gods. 


And stoode aloofe. For neere at hande he 
ete gag nee not bide the light. 

In purple Ro and royal Throne of 
emeraudes freshe and greene 

Did Phoebus sitte.18 


Fortunatus. 


Our eyes are dazled by Elizaes beames, 
See (if at least thou dare see) where shee 


Nymphes 


sits: 

This is the great Panthaeon of our Goddesse, 

And all those faces which thine eyes thought 
starres, 

Are Nymphs attending on her deity.19 


Following is an image of the rise and descent 
of the sun: 
Ovid. 
Now first the morning way 
Lyes steepe vpright, so that the steedes in 
coolest of the day 
And being fresh have much a doe to climbe 
against the hyll. 
Amiddes the heauen the 


gastly height 
augmenteth terror still. 





16 C6v, p. 14v. : 
17B; Rhys, p. 298, Pearson i., p. 92. 

18 C6v, p. 14v. 

19 Av-A2v; Rhys, p. 290; Pearson, I, p. 84 
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My heart doth ware as colde vse full many 
a time and oft 

For feare to see the Sea and land from that 
same place aloft. 

The evening way doth fall plump downe 
requiring Strength to guide 

That Tethis who doth harbrowgh mee within 
hir scourges wide 

Doth stand in feare least from the heaven I 
headlong down should slide.20 

Fortunatus. 

Thy Sunne like glorie hath 
selfe 

Into the top of prides Meridian, 

And down amaine it comes.2l 

In the following similar imagery we have 

images of heat, light, and physical suffering. 

In ‘ Fortunatus’ Agripyna is asking relief 

from the sun; in Ovid the Earth, personi- 

fied is asking relief from the sun: 


Ovid, 


O king of Gods and if this be thy will and 
my desart, 

Why doste thou stay with deadly dint thy 
thunder down to dart? 

And if that needes I perish must through 
force of firie flame, 

Let thy celestiall fire O God I pray thee 
doe the same, 

A comfort shall it be to haue thee Author of 
my death. 

I scarce haue powre to speak these words 
(the smoke had stopt her breath) 
Behold my singed haire: behold my dim and 

bleared eye, 
See how about my scorched face the scalding 
embers flie. 
Fortunatus. 
I care not for the world, thou murdrest me, 
Betweene my sorrow, and the scalding Sunne 
I faint, and quickly will my life be done, 
My mouth is like a furnace, and drie heate 
Drinks up my blood. O God, my heart will 
burst 
I die, vnlesse some moysture quench my 
thirst.23 
_ It will be noticed that all of these are 
images of the sun or brilliant light. An 
analysis of the imagery in ‘ Fortunatus ’ re- 
veals forty-one sun and light images in the 
play. The abundance of such imagery 
speaks for Dekker’s close association with 
sun imagery materials, and we know that at 


2 C7v, p. 15v. 
al C2y; Rhys, p. 329; Pearson, i, p. 120. 
2D3 19 


’ Dp. . 

%3H2; Rhys, p. 256; Pearson, i., p. 146. That 
this image of suffering from heat and thirst 
was Dekker’s creation and hence possibly 
carried over from Phaethon or Ovid, is sup- 
ported by the fact that in the original source, 
the ‘German Folkbook,’ Agrypina suffers from 
hunger; see Gustav Schwab's ‘Deutsche Volks- 
biicher, 1880, p. 703. 


aduane’d her 








| the time of writing ‘ Fortunatus,’ Dekker 


had written and had on the London stage 
a play known as ‘ Phaethon.’ The predom- 
inance of sun imagery in ‘ Fortunatus’ 
tends to give validity to the direct references 
to Phaethon and to the parallel images in 
‘ Fortunatus’ and Golding’s translation of 
Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ as directly associated 
imagery. 

Conclusion: Because of the direct reference 
in Dekker’s ‘ Fortunatus’ to Phaethon and 
because of his use, in the same play, of 
images parallel with images in Golding’s 
translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ we 
may conclude that Dekker was familiar with 
the most accepted Elizabethan version of the 
Phaethon story. 

(4) Thus, in possession of evidence that 
Dekker was acquainted with the accepted 
Elizabethan version of the Phaethon story 
(Golding’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’) and that he had a play on the 
London stage at the time that he made direct 
references to Phaethon and incidents con- 
nected with him, we may conclude that his 
play, ‘ Phaethon,’ must have in some re- 
spects conformed to the conventional version. 
It is unlikely that Dekker in ‘ Fortunatus’ 
would make, or allow to stand, references to 
Phaethon and conventional Phaethon action 
unless his own play of Phaethon followed at 
least in a general way the regular Phaethon 
story. The Phaethon allusions in ‘ Fortuna- 
tus’ look to be surviving images from Dekker’s 
labours on ‘ Phaethon.’ They might even be 
advertisements for his own play; and, of 
course, the references might be both surviv- 
ing images and advertisements. In any case, 
there is every indication that Dekker was 
familiar with the Phaethon story and that 
his play in some respects followed the 
accepted version. 

(5) It follows that any play offered as a 
later revision of Dekker’s early ‘ Phaethon’ 
should show at least some of the general 
characteristics of the accepted version on 


which Dekker’s ‘ Pheathon’ must have 
been based. It would seem that the 
only acceptable evidence for _ revision 


would lie in showing features of the 
Phaethon story in the play for which revi- 
sion was claimed. The title of Dekker’s early 
play, in itself, would restrict the student to 
this procedure if no other material asso- 
ciated with the lost play were extant. The 
existence of evidence that Dekker was fami- 
liar with Phaethon material at the time that 
his play known as ‘ Phaethon’ was on the 
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London stage makes the showing of Phae- 
thon characteristics in a supposedly revised 
‘ Phaethon ’ even more imperative. We can- 
not have a revision unless some of the original 
play is apparent. But (6) close study of 
“The Sun’s Darling’ shows that the play 
conforms in no detailed respects nor in 
general outline to the accepted Elizabethan 
version of the Phaethon story, nor to any 
other known version of the story. It follows 
that ‘The Sun’s Darling’ could not have 
been a revision of Dekker’s lost play. For 
lack of Phaethon material in ‘The Sun’s 
Darling’ the following evidence is offered. 

As E. K, Chambers has pointed out,24 
Phaethon is not a character in ‘ The Sun’s 
Darling.’ Raybright, the hero of the play, 
conforms to no known characterizations of 
Phaethon, nor does he perform any known 
deeds of Phaethon. For Raybright we have 
no clear genealogy or family relationships; 
the sun is merely referred to as his “ pro- 
genitor’’ and “‘ ancestor.’’25 For Phaethon 
we have the sun as his natural father, a 
nymph, Clymen, as mother, and natural 
sisters, who in the end of the story mourn so 
sorely for Phaethon that they are changed 
into trees.26 Raybright is a disgruntled 
young man satisfied with idleness and 
worldly offerings of pleasure and fame. He 
seeks only diversion from boredom. Phae- 
thon is an energetic, proud, ambitious young 
man seeking adventure in a glorious but 
impossible feat. His daring and lust for 
accomplishment recognize no barriers. Cer- 
tainly these two heroes have nothing in 
common. 

A compariso: of the plot action in Gold- 
ing’s translation of Ovid’s Phaethon story 
and the plot action in ‘ The Sun’s Darling,’ 
shows that the two have no common elements : 

The Phaeton Story. 


Angered by the taunts of Epaphus, son of 
Jove, Phaethon gained the consent of his 
mother, Clymen, to journey to the palace of 
the sun to prove his father to be Phoebus, a 
fact questioned by Epaphus. 

Phaethon was well received by Phoebus, who 
readily claimed Phaethon as his son and as 
proof swore to grant any request on the part 
of Phaethon. Phaethon immediately took 
advantage of his father’s oath by asking him 
to drive the sun in its course for one day. 
Oath-bound, Phoebus was unable to dissuade 
Phaethon from his purpose. 





24. K. Chambers, op. cit., iii., Pi 300. 

25‘'The Sun’s Darling,’ 1656, Bv-B2v, pp. 2-4; 
Pearson, iv., pp. 296-298. 

26 Golding’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ 1567 edition, pp. D4-D4v, 20-20v. 


Warned of the perils and advised by Phoebus, 
Phaethon began to drive, but he was not heavy 
enough to hold the chariot in its course, and 
coming too near the scorpion, he let the reing 
go slack, and the steeds struck out wildl 
through the heavens. Both heaven and pre 
suffered from scorching by the sun. At last the 
suffering earth appealed to Jove for quick re- 
lief or destruction. Jove mounted to the top 
of heaven and hurled a bolt of lightning at 
Phaethon. Phaethon was knocked out of the 
chariot and, flaming, fell into the river Padus, 
Water-nymphs of Italy took his smoking body 
and buried it, 

Phoebus mourned a day without appearing 
in the heavens, and, because of their excessive 
grief, Phaethon’s sisters were turned into trees 
at whose roots Clymen tore until the trees 
cried out for mercy. Tears, hardened by the 
sun into amber, still fall from these trees.27 

The Story of Raybright. 

The Sun’s Darling, as the subtitle implies, is 
essentially a moral masque. Raybright, the 
hero, despondent and satiated with ordinary 
pleasures, asked his “ progenitor,” the Sun, 
that he be granted a year’s cycle in which to 
enjoy the pleasures of each season in turn. The 
request was granted. } aa 

ccompanied by Folly, Raybright visited in 
the garden of Spring, but he was diverted from 
his enjoyment by Folly’s promise to lead him 
to the empress, Humor, who, said Folly, had 
fallen in love with Raybright. Raybright left 
Spring to follow Humor and Folly. 

Humor and Folly took Raybright to the 
palace of Summer. At first he was entranced 
with Summer and her promises of treasure 
from the stores of plenty, but again he was led 
away by Humor and Folly with promises of 
greater pleasures with Autumn, y 

As with Spring and Summer, Raybright was 
at first delighted with Autmun’s offerings of 
drinking and revelry, but he finally consented 
to go with Humor and Folly to “ taste old 
Winter’s fresh delights.” 

Winter’s subjects were rebellious when word 
came of the approach of Raybright and his 
riotous ben mo but they were subdued 
when reminded by Winter of the Sun’s power 
and his favoritism for Raybright. Raybright 
was won from his displeasure at the attitude 
of the people by Winter’s promises. For 4 
time he was entertained, but grew dissatisfied 
when Humor reminded him of Spring. Winter 
offered to show Raybright the path to paradise, 
but Humor incited him to try the whole cycle 
over again. Raybright resolved to go to 
Spring, but at that point the Sun appeared 
and told  Raybright, “Thy sands _ are 
numbered,” and in an epilogue admonished the 
audience that: 5 

here in this mirror 

Let man behold the circuit of his fortunes;# 


27 Condensed from the 1567 edition of Gold. 
ing’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses, 
pp. C5v-D4v, 13v-20v. 

28 1656 edition, p. 43; Pearson, iv., p. 38. 
The whole summary was condensed from the 











original 1656 edition. 
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These summaries show that the plot of 
‘The Sun’s Darling’ has nothing in com- 
mon with the action in the accepted Eliza- 
bethan version of Phaethon’s adventure. 
This lack of any sort of conformity in the 
plots should in itself refute the conjecture 
that ‘ The Sun’s Darling ’ represents a revi- 
sion of Dekker’s lost ‘ Phaethon.’ The best 
that could be claimed in the way of a con- 
nection between the two plays would be a 
matter of inspiration, and inspiration and 
revision are two different things. 

Dekker’s repetition of themes in plays” 
should make us suspect a revision theory based 
on vague similarity of titles, ‘ Phaethon ’ 
and ‘The Sun’s Darling,’ especially when 
the titles cover such broad possibilities as sun 
themes. If all claims for revisions of earlier 
plays were allowed, it would be necessary to 
conclude that Dekker did no freshly creative 
work for the English theatre after 1612; and 
earlier work would be open to suspicion. 

By evidence of the popularity of Gold- 
ing’s translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
we conclude that the story of Phaethon was 
well known in London by 1598. By evidence 
of Dekker’s reference to the accepted version, 
we may conclude that Dekker was familiar 
with it. This being the case, we may con- 
clude that Dekker, in writing a play and 
giving it the title of ‘ Phaethon,’ used at 
least some of the essential elements of the 
Phaethon story as it was generally known. 
He may have added other material in his 
play, but he must have used some of the 
essential facts of the main story, especially 
since he referred to Phaethon in a play, 
‘Fortunatus,’ contemporary with his play, 
‘ Phaethon.’ 

The conclusion from all this argument is 
that any play, story, or ballad pointed out 
by anyone as having possible connection with 
Dekker’s lost ‘ Phaethon,’ must first conform 
to the essential elements of the Phaethon 
story as it appears in Golding’s translation 
of Ovid. The story of Raybright in ‘ The 
Sun’s Darling’ does not conform in any 
important respects to the conventional 
Phaethon story. The theory of any relation- 
ship between the two is therefore completely 


unsubstantiated. = Wyrrram L. HansTEap. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 





29° Westward Hoe’ and ‘Northward Hoe’ 
with Webster; ‘The Whore of Babylon’ and 
“The Devil Is in It’ (Catholic intrigue); ‘ The 
Honest Whore,’ i. and ii.; ‘Match mee in 


London’ and ‘Wonder of a Kingdom’ (sex 
intrigue and seduction). 





LEASE OF A LONDON HOUSE 
AND SHOP, 1710. 


[HE following short extracts are taken from 

a London lease in my possession, which I 
intend to give to Records at the Guildhall. 
The documents, especially the Schedule, 
interest me very much; but, as I am not used 
to London City leases, it may be more or less 
of the usual kind. Being over seventy-nine 
years of age, with bad sight, it may be that 
I have made mistakes; I hope not. 

The document is endorsed “ Mr. [? Mrs.] 
Aldritch in great King Street Hatton Gar- 
den.’’ 

Indenture made 20th. June in the ninth 
year of Queen Anne [8 March, 1710, to 
7 March, 1711] Between Thomas Wearage 
of the Inner Temple Esquire and Jane 
Aldritche of London Widow, Administra- 
trix of George Aldritche late Citizen and 
Merchant Taylor of London deceased of the 
one part and John Lawrence Citizen and 
Stationer of London of the other part, Wit- 
nesseth that the said Thomas Wearage, etc., 
etc., Leases to the said John Lawrence the 
Messuage or Tenement in the Poultrey 
being in the parish of St. Mildred the 
Virgin in the Poultrey in London contain- 
ing in breadth in the front from East to 
West seaventeen foot and three Inches of 
Assize [This means statutory measure] little 
more or less and in depth from North to 
South three and thirty foot and an half of 
assize little more or less and also the Ware- 
house lying behind the Shoppe of the said 
Messuage or Tenement contayneing in 
Length on the North Part East and West 
fifteen foote and three inches of assize.. . 
late in the occupation of Elias Pledger Cit- 
tizen and Apothecary of London and now in 
possession of the said John Lawrence now 
called or known by the sign of the Golden 
Angell . . . From the Feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Babtist last past before the 
date of these presents for the Term of 
Eleaven yeares paying yearly sum of Three 
Score pounds on the four usual Feast days 
in the year. That is to say the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary The Nativity of St. John the Babtist 
St. Michaell the Archangell and the birth 
of our Lord God, in even portions, 
Lawrence to maintain and repair various 

things, the balcony of iron and the flatt of 
lead, glass, etc., etc. 

I think the most interesting part of the 
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lease is the Inventory of the landlord’s fix- 
tures, etc., carefully written on a separate 
piece of parchment, which is about 11 inches 
deep by 133 inches wide, upon which are two 
sixpenny stamps. This schedule is attached 
to the lease by its insertion in the bottom 
end, which is turned up, and bears the sig- 
natures of Wearage and Aldritche, with two 
similar seals. The usual pink tape under the 
seals is carried through the schedule and lease, 
keeping the former in fixed position. 


The Schedule In the Indenture mentioned to 


be anext / 
In the Garretts / 

The House of Office inclosed and a Seate a 
Leaden pipe Conveying into ye Vault of ye next 
House / 

In the upper Chamber fforwards / 

Three Cubboards next the Chimney with 
doores and one Closett / 

In the upper Chamber Backwards three 
Cubboards with doores / 

In the Roome two paire of Staires forwards / 

One closett one Mantle peice the Chimney 
set with Gallie Tiles the foot pace of / 

Marble a Clossett with shelves and a doore 
next the Stairs / 

In the Chamber two paire of Staires Back- 
wards / four Cubbards with doores one Mantle 
‘peice and Marble foot pace / 

In the Dyneing Roome / 

A Clossett a Mantle peice the Chimney set 
with Gally Tiles and Marble foot pace / 

Shutters to the Three Windowes / 

In the Buttery att the Staire Head Shelves 
and Doore / 

In the Kitchen / 

One Dressar with cubboards Underneath with 
a Shelf in them Racks over the Chimney / 
both sides of the Chimney inclosed with Doores 
and boarded on the one side 5 foot high / 

One Clossett upon the Leades with Shelves 
and a Doore / 

In the Back Warehouse / 

The Leaden pips from the Leades with a / 

Leaden Sink One partition with an Arth and 
two doores / 

On the outside / 

An Iron Belcony the floore covered with Lead 
and Irons bearing the Signe / 

In the Cellar } 

The Water pipe from the Tree in the Street 

Two Inclosures with Boardes one Cubboa 
the House of Office seate / 


J. O. Halliwell states: ‘‘ GaLLEY TILEs, 
Little square tiles, like those of polished 
earthenware sometimes seen in Cottages in 
the Country.’’ ‘‘ Foor-pacr, The raised floor 
at the upper end of a dining hall. The term 
was also applied to a landing-place on a stair- 
case, and a hearth-stone.”’ 


Hersert SoutHam. 





1MHE ARM AKIMBO AS A MAGICAL 

POSTURE.—Vincent Lean’s ‘Collec- 
tanea,’ ii. 341, quotes from ‘N. and Q.,’ 
5 S. xii. 166: ‘‘ By bending the head to the 
hollow of the arm the initial letter of one’s 
future spouse is represented.’”’ Lean adds 
the comment, ‘“‘ This requires elucidation.” 
On looking up his reference to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
I find that the divination was one of a 
number of small current superstitious prac- 
tices and beliefs copied and contributed by 
W. W. Sxeat from an American source. No 
elucidation appeared then or in the succeed- 
ing volume of ‘N. and Q.,’ but it may not 
be too late even now to attempt one. 

The word “ represented ’? I understand to 
mean shown in some natural or accidental 
configuration, seen through the curve of the 
arm placed akimbo. This, a posture of high 
antiquity in magic, was used by adepts to 
render visible the normally invisible beings 
of other worlds—gods, spirits, elves, or what- 
ever supernatural presences might be at hand. 
Its North American survival in this dis- 
torted and vulgarised form may have been 
due to Scandinavian or North German immi- 
grants, since it was in that part of Europe 
that the practice was best known. In the 
twelfth-century Danish ‘ History’ of Saxo 
Grammaticus (Elton’s translation, p. 80), 
occurs a passage of dialogue of which the 
gist, as Saxo tells his readers, came from 
what was even then ‘‘ an ancient Danish 
song.’’ In a battle between the Danes and 
the Swedes, Bjarke enquires of the white- 
haired Rute, ‘‘ Where now is he that is com- 
monly called Odin, the mighty in battle, con- 
tent ever with a single eye? If thou see him 
anywhere, Rute, tell me.’’ Rute replies, 
‘* Bring thine eye closer and look under my 
arm akimbo.’’ In the original, ‘‘ Adde 
oculum propius, et nostras prospice chelas 
. . . Sti vis praesentem tuto cognoscere Mar- 
| tem.’? Bjarke complies, and sees Odin 
mounted on his White Horse at the head of 
the Swedish army. Elton in a footnote 
explains that ‘‘ Bjarke was to gain second 
sight by looking under the bent arm of Rute.” 
Grimm, ‘Teutonic Mythology’ (trans. 
Stallybrass), pp. 938-9, commenting on Saxo, 
says that ‘looking through the rounded 
arm, (chela, xnAn ), enables one to see 
spirits.’”’ He adduces a tradition then cur- 
rent in Hesse that 
once people were. going past the Odenberg, and 
won! g the roll of drums, but saw nothing. A 
wise man bade them look, one after another, 
through the ring formed by his arm _ hel 
akimbo; immediately they saw a multitude of 
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soldiers, engaged in military exercises, go in 
and out of the mountain. This looking through 
the arm gives assurance of the genuine 
primitive legend. 

Thorpe, in the Appendix to vol. i. of 
‘Northern Mythology,’ p. 217, mentions 
that, in a saga, a man was enabled to see 
an ambushed troll by looking through 
another man’s left arm held akimbo. 

It seems likely that the scrying through 
the bent arm of an initiate was done from 
behind, so that his vision was participated 
in by the layman. It was a means of getting 
en rapport, W. W. Git. 


OE’S WORD ‘“ TINTINABULATION.” 
—This word, which occurs in ‘ The Bells,’ 
has occasioned much discussion; for no ear- 
lier use than Poe’s about 1849, had been 
found. But I have recently seen a still un- 
printed letter from William Wilberforce 
Lord to a friend, dated June 11, 1845, in 
which he speaks of things that ‘‘ bore a dis- 
tinct resemblance to the tintinnabulations of 
jingled cow bells.’ Poe, who reviewed Lord’s 
poetry unfavourably, does not seem to have 
known him, and could hardly have seen the 
letter. Also the spelling is different, and the 
discovery does not preclude the idea that Poe 
did invent the word independently. But its 
occurring in the writings of a person one 
associates remotely with the Poe circle is of 
much interest. T. O. Masport. 
(The ‘N.E.D.’ s.v ‘ Tintinnabulation,’ has as 


its first quotation the line from Poe’s ‘The 
Belles,’ but with date 1831]. 


LK-LORE: REMEDY FOR WHOOP- 

ING-COUGH.—I noticed in L’Inter- 
médiaire for Nov. 15, col, 847, a popu- 
lar remedy for whooping-cough. Dr. Augus- 
tin Dubois, in his ‘ Anciens Livres de 
colportage en Sologne,’ relates that he once 
caught a young woman giving her child 
—a patient of his with whooping-cough — 
some gruel from a plate in which a kitten 
was lapping, the idea being that the kitten 
would thereby remove the whooping-cough 
from the baby. H. F. 


THE EARLIEST POSTAGE STAMP.— 

_ Sold last month at auction, “the only 
original Dockwra stamp ever to be found out- 
side the British Museum,” for £130. Know- 
ig more of genealogical values than phila- 
telic, I am ashamed to say that this passed 
through my hands with the Clayton papers 
a few years since, and was then sold for a 
sum very considerably less. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 





Readers’ Queries. 


LACE-NAME “ ICKLES.”? — Adjoining 
the site of Templeboro, a Roman camp 
near Rotherham, Yorks, is situated a tract 
of land called ‘‘ Ickles.’”” Again, the land on 
the south of the Roman camp at Brough, 
Derbyshire, some 20 miles distant, situated 
on the east to west Roman road, near the 
village of Hope, is also known as ‘ Eccles.”’ 
The name, too, occurs in other districts of 
former Roman occupation in these two coun- 
ties. 

Can any correspondent offer a suggestion 
as to the meaning of the word “‘ Ickles”’ or 
‘“* Eccles’? Is it used in other parts of the 
country in connection with land formerly 
occupied by the Romans? 





F. Brappury. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ROB ROY.’— 
(1) ‘‘ The landlord . . . laid aside his 
character of publican on the seventh day ”’ 
(ch. iv.). Was it usual in Scotland to adopt 
the Jewish numbering of the days of the 
week ? 

(2) On the same page, speaking of England, 
the author says: ‘‘ The apothecary, the 
attorney, even the curate himself,’? where 
“curate ’’ appears to have its proper mean- 
ing of the principal clergyman of a parish. 
When did this nomenclature die out? 

(3) In ch. vii. Diana Vernon says of Rash- 
leigh: ‘‘ He’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after 
the fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.”’ 
Is Scott referring to the views of some old 
commentators that Nimrod was rather a 
freebooter than a hunter? In the same 
chapter Diana speaks of ‘‘a broken-down 
blood-tit condemned to drag an overloaded 
cart.’’ What is a ‘‘ blood-tit ’’? 

(4) In ch. x, Diana Vernon reproves the 
hero of the story for his ignorance of 
heraldry, with the expression: ‘‘ Even ignor- 
ance itself is a plummet over you.”’ In what 
sense is ‘‘ plummet ’’ used here? 

(5) ‘‘Ou, just real daft—neither to hand 
nor to bind—a hirdy-girdy—clean through 
ither-—_the deil’s over Jock Wabster”’ (ch. 
xiv.). Who was Jack Webster? The glos- 
sary only says that the expression means “‘ all 
to the devil.’”’ A little further Andrew de- 
scribes the curfew as “‘ their joining-in bell.’’ 
What is the meaning of this expression ? 

(6) ‘‘ It will be a heavy deficit—a staff out 
o’ my bicker ’’ (ch, xxiv. fin.). What do the 
words italicised mean? Also, “ I’se e’en lay 
the head o’ the sow to the tail o’ the grice ’” 
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lease is the Inventory of the landlord’s fix- 
tures, etc., carefully written on a separate 
piece of parchment, which is about 11 inches 
deep by 134 inches wide, upon which are two 
sixpenny stamps. This schedule is attached 
to the lease by its insertion in the bottom 
end, which is turned up, and bears the sig- 
natures of Wearage and Aldritche, with two 
similar seals. The usual pink tape under the 
seals is carried through the schedule and lease, 
keeping the former in fixed position. 


The Schedule In the Indenture mentioned to 
be anext / 

In the Garretts / 

The House of Office inclosed and a Seate a 
Leaden pipe Conveying into ye Vault of ye next 
House / 

In the upper Chamber fforwards / 

Three Cubboards next the Chimney with 
doores and one Closett / 

In the upper Chamber Backwards three 
Cubboards with doores / 

In the Roome two paire of Staires forwards / 

One closett one Mantle peice the Chimney 
set with Gallie Tiles the foot pace of / 

Marble a Clossett with shelves and a doore 
next the Stairs / 

In the Chamber two paire of Staires Back- 
wards / four Cubbards with doores one Mantle 
peice and Marble foot pace / 

In the Dyneing Roome / 

A Clossett a Mantle peice the Chimney set 
with Gally Tiles and Marble foot pace / 

Shutters to the Three Windowes / 

In the Buttery att the Staire Head Shelves 
and Doore / 

In the Kitchen | 

One Dressar with cubboards Underneath with 
a Shelf in them Racks over the Chimney / 
both sides of the Chimney inclosed with Doores 
and boarded on the one side 5 foot high 

One Clossett upon the Leades with Shelves 
and a Doore / 

In the Back Warehouse / 

The Leaden pipe from the Leades with a / 

Leaden Sink One partition with an Arth and 
two doores / 

On the outside / 

An Iron Belcony the floore covered with Lead 
and Irons bearing the Signe / 

In the Cellar } 

The Water pipe from the Tree in the Street / 

Two Inclosures with Boardes one Cubboard 
the House of Office seate / 


J. O. Halliwell states: ‘‘ GaLLEy TILEs, 
Little square tiles, like those of polished 
earthenware sometimes seen in Cottages in 
the Country.’’ ‘‘ Foor-pace, The raised floor 
at the upper end of a dining hall. The term 
was also applied to a landing-place on a stair- 
case, and a hearth-stone.”’ 


Hersert SouTHam. 





'MHE ARM AKIMBO AS A MAGICAL 

POSTURE.—Vincent Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea,’ ii. 341, quotes from ‘N. and Q.,’ 
5 S. xii. 166: ‘‘ By bending the head to the 
hollow of the arm the initial letter of one’s 
future spouse is represented.’’ Lean adds 
the comment, ‘‘ This requires elucidation.” 
On looking up his reference to ‘N, and Q.’ 
I find that the divination was one of a 
number of small current superstitious prac- 
tices and beliefs copied and contributed by 
W. W. Sxeat from an American source. No 
elucidation appeared then or in the succeed- 
ing volume of ‘N. and Q.,’ but it may not 
be too late even now to attempt one. 

The word “ represented ’’ I understand to 
mean shown in some natural or accidental 
configuration, seen through the curve of the 
arm placed akimbo. This, a posture of high 
antiquity in magic, was used by adepts to 
render visible the normally invisible beings 
of other worlds—gods, spirits, elves, or what- 
ever supernatural presences might be at hand. 
Its North American survival in this dis- 
torted and vulgarised form may have been 
due to Scandinavian or North German immi- 
grants, since it was in that part of Europe 
that the practice was best known. In the 
twelfth-century Danish ‘ History’ of Saxo 
Grammaticus (Elton’s translation, p. 80), 
occurs a passage of dialogue of which the 
gist, as Saxo tells his readers, came from 
what was even then ‘‘ an ancient Danish 
song.’’ In a battle between the Danes and 
the Swedes, Bjarke enquires of the white- 
haired Rute, ‘‘ Where now is he that is com- 
monly called Odin, the mighty in battle, con- 
tent ever with a single eye? If thou see him 
anywhere, Rute, tell me.’’ Rute replies, 
‘* Bring thine eye closer and look under my 
arm akimbo.’? In the original, ‘‘ Adde 
oculum propius, et nostras prospice chelas 

. . St vis praesentem tuto cognoscere Mar- 
tem.’’ Bjarke complies, and sees Odin 
mounted on his White Horse at the head of 
the Swedish army. Elton in a _ footnote 
explains that ‘‘ Bjarke was to gain second 
sight by looking under the bent arm of Rute.” 
Grimm, ‘Teutonic Mythology’ (trans. 
Stallybrass), pp. 938-9, commenting on Saxo, 
says that ‘looking through the rounded 
arm, (chela, yndn ), enables one to see 
spirits.’” He adduces a tradition then cur- 
rent in Hesse that 
once people were going past the Odenberg, and 
heard the roll of drums, but saw nothing. 
wise man bade them look, one after another, 
through the ring formed by his arm _ hel 
akimbo; immediately they saw a multitude of 
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soldiers, engaged in military exercises, go in 
and out of the mountain. This looking through 
the arm gives assurance of the genuine 
primitive legend. 

Thorpe, in the Appendix to vol. i, of 
‘Northern Mythology,’ p, 217, mentions 
that, in a saga, a man was enabled to see 
an ambushed troll by looking through 
another man’s left arm held akimbo, 

It seems likely that the scrying through 
the bent arm of an initiate was done from 
behind, so that his vision was participated 
in by the layman. It was a means of getting 
en rapport. W. W. Git. 


por’s WORD ‘“ TINTINABULATION.” 
—This word, which occurs in ‘ The Bells,’ 
has occasioned much discussion ; for no ear- 
lier use than Poe’s about 1849, had been 
found. But I have recently seen a still un- 
printed letter from William Wilberforce 
Lord to a friend, dated June 11, 1845, in 
which he speaks of things that ‘‘ bore a dis- 
tinct resemblance to the tintinnabulations of 
jingled cow bells.’’ Poe, who reviewed Lord’s 
poetry unfavourably, does not seem to have 
known him, and could hardly have seen the 
letter. Also the spelling is different, and the 
discovery does not preclude the idea that Poe 
did invent the word independently. But its 
occurring in the writings of a person one 
associates remotely with the Poe circle is of 
much interest. T. O. MapBpotr. 
(The ‘N.E.D.’ s.v ‘ Tintinnabulation,’ has as 


its first quotation the line from Poe’s ‘The 
Belles,’ but with date 1831]. 


LK-LORE: REMEDY FOR WHOOP- 

ING-COUGH.—I noticed in L’Inter- 
médiaire for Nov. 15, col, 847, a popu- 
lar remedy for whooping-cough. Dr. Augus- 
tin Dubois, in his ‘ Anciens Livres de 
colportage en Sologne,’ relates that he once 
caught a young woman giving her child 
—a patient of his with whooping-cough — 
some gruel from a plate in which a kitten 
was lapping, the idea being that the kitten 
would thereby remove the whooping-cough 
from the baby, 


THE EARLIEST POSTAGE STAMP.— 

_ Sold last month at auction, “ the only 
original Dockwra stamp ever to be found out- 
side the British Museum,’”’ for £130. Know- 
ing more of genealogical values than phila- 
telic, I am ashamed to say that this passed 
through my hands with the Clayton papers 
a few years since, and was then sold for a 
sum very considerably less. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 





Readers’ Queries. 





LACE-NAME “ ICKLES.”’ — Adjoining 
the site of Templeboro, a Roman camp 
near Rotherham, Yorks, is situated a tract 
of land called ‘‘ Ickles.”” Again, the land on 
the south of the Roman camp at Brough, 
Derbyshire, some 20 miles distant, situated 
on the east to west Roman road, near the 
village of Hope, is also known as ‘ Eccles.” 
The name, too, occurs in other districts of 
former Roman occupation in these two coun- 
ties. 

Can any correspondent offer a suggestion 
as to the meaning of the word ‘ Ickles”’ or 
‘“ Eccles ’’? Is it used in other parts of the 
country in connection with land formerly 
occupied by the Romans? fF Brappury. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ROB ROY.’— 
(1) ‘‘ The landlord . . . laid aside his 
character of publican on the seventh day ”’ 
(ch. iv.). Was it usual in Scotland to adopt 
the Jewish numbering of the days of the 
week ? 

(2) On the same page, speaking of England, 
the author says: ‘‘ The apothecary, the 
attorney, even the curate himself,’’ where 
“curate ’’’ appears to have its proper mean- 
ing of the principal clergyman of a parish. 
When did this nomenclature die out? 

(3) In ch. vii. Diana Vernon says of Rash- 
leigh: ‘‘ He’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after 
the fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.”’ 
Is Scott referring to the views of some old 
commentators that Nimrod was rather a 
freebooter than a hunter? In the same 
chapter Diana speaks of ‘‘a_ broken-down 
blood-tit condemned to drag an overloaded 
cart.”” What is a ‘‘ blood-tit ’’? 

(4) In ch. x, Diana Vernon reproves the 
hero of the story for his ignorance of 
heraldry, with the expression: “‘ Even ignor- 
ance itself is a plummet over you.’’ In what 
sense is ‘‘ plummet ’’ used here? 

(5) ‘‘Ou, just real daft—neither to hand 
nor to bind—a hirdy-girdy—clean through 
ither—the deil’s over Jock Wabster’”’ (ch. 
xiv.). Who was Jack Webster? The glos- 
sary only says that the expression means “‘ all 
to the devil.’”’ A little further Andrew de- 
scribes the curfew as ‘‘ their joining-in bell.’’ 
What is the meaning of this expression ? 

(6) ‘‘ It will be a heavy deficit—a staff out 
o’ my bicker ”’ (ch, xxiv. fin.). What do the 
words italicised mean? Also, “ I’se e’en lay 
the head o’ the sow to the tail o’ the grice ’” 
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is stated in the footnote to mean ‘“‘ to the tail 
of the pig.’’ But what does that mean? 

(7) Campbell says to Rashleigh (ch. xxv.), 
** Neow look like a sow playing upon a trump 
. . . Yell come to yourself like MacGibbon’s 
crowdy [i.e., porridg].’’ What is the point 
of these comparisons ? 

(8) Morris (ch, xxvi.) is said to ‘‘ plague 
folks about cockits and dockits.’’ What are 
they? In the same chapter Mr, Jarvie says 
‘** Sir, P’ll make it as plain as Peter Pasley’s 
pikestaff.”’ Who was he? 

(9) Jarvie (ch. xxvii.) says ‘‘ air day or 
late day, the fox’s hide finds aye the flaying 
knife.’ Does this mean “‘ sooner or later ’’ ? 

(10) Major Galbraith (ch. xxxii. fin.) says 
to the Duke, ‘‘ Gie the honest man his mear 
again.’’ What does ‘‘ mear’’ mean? 

(11) ‘‘ Bailie Grahame would hae an unco’ 
hair in my neck an he got that tale by the 
end’’ (ch. xxxvi. fin.). What is the force 
of the expression underlined ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — Whose 
coat is this? Or, on a cross azure five 
pheons. Crest: A hand couped at the elbow, 
grasping a pheon-tipped dagger or spear. 
Motto, Persevere. 
R. 8. B. 


R. SAMUEL CLARKE: UNPUB- 
LISHED PAPERS WANTED.—I have 
been searching for many months for the 
papers of Dr, Samuel Clarke (1675-1729). I 
wish particularly to find his unpublished 
correspondence. Dr, Clarke was rector of St. 
James’, Westminster (1709-1729), and, for a 
quarter of a century after Locke’s death, the 
most eminent philosopher in England. Al- 
though there is no record that Dr, Clarke’s 
papers have been destroyed, they seem not to 
have come into the libraries or manuscript 
collections of either London, Oxford, or 
Cambridge. Since the papers are evidently 
still in private hands, I believe that the best 
way of finding them is through a direct 
appeal to the readers of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
(Miss) M. B. Lucas. 
Crosley Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. 

ST: MALACHY AND THE POPES.—Long 
since I lost the curious predictions of St. 
Malachy concerning the Popes. What had 
he to say about Pius XI? And what of those 
who are to follow that sorely-tried Pontiff? 


FrRepERIc ConNETT WHITE. 


‘LOUGH OF TADCASTER.—One Clough 
appears to have been a gentleman of con- 
siderable estate in land in the neighbourhood 
of Tadcaster about 1800-1810, and before and 
after that period; and to have built a new 
house for himself at or near Tadcaster about 
the year 1808, Mr, Tottingham or Totting- 
ton of Baxtergate, Doncaster, whitesmith, 
getting the contract for hanging the bells, 
Can he be identified? He may have been a 
woolgrower, or otherwise connected with the 
woollen trade of Leeds, 

Is any likely family of Clough mentioned 
in Burke’s ‘Commoners’ or in any of the 
subsequent early editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’? S-8. 


VIII-CENTURY LIGHT INFANTRY, — 
There appears to have been some connec- 
tion between the 52nd Foot and the 68th Foot 
in the eighteenth century, and, in the same 
century, an association of the name of Cross 
or Crosse with both regiments. How, and to 
what extent, in each case? 
When and where were these regiments first 
raised, and where did they continue to be re- 
cruited during the century in question? 


8-8. 


EEDS FAMILIES.—tThere would seem to 
have been families of Cross or Crosse, 
Clough, Falshaw, Aldam, Pease and Birk- 
beck, in or around Leeds about 1750-1850. I 
shall be glad of information concerning any 
such families, and to know of any relation- 
ship or association between them. S-S. 


LDAM FAMILY.—What was the rela- 

tionship between the Aldams of Leeds and 

the Aldams of Wakefield and Doncaster, 
about 1825? S-S. 


HRISTIAN NAME ‘‘ GAWTHER.” — I 
recently came across this masculine 
Christian name in some seventeenth-century 
writing of the north of England. Am Il 
right in thinking that it is the equivalent 
of Gautier, the Norman or French form of 
Walter? Is the name, in this form, found 
in other parts of England? Has it been in 
use later than the seventeenth century? 
L. & 


ATIN QUOTATION WANTED.—Can any 

reader tell me the author of this quota- 
tion :— : 

“ Quid refert quis opus faciat, modo denique 


fiat? 
W. J. Lewis. 
Oxford. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN GREEK AND 
LATIN. 


(clxxv. 350). 


WHEN O. N. H. enquires about transla- 
tions of Shakespeare ‘‘ in Greek,’’ I 
suppose that he means modern Greek, 
although by adding to his enquiry ‘‘ Latin,”’ 
he renders its meaning a little doubtful. 

Believing that there are no translations of 
Shakespeare in classical Greek—except some 
fragmentary renderings, as academic exer- 
cises—I give herewith a list of Shakespeare’s 
translations into modern Greek. 

‘Hamlet ’ was translated first by Polylas, 
a prominent Corfiote poet and scholar. He 
also translated, if I am not mistaken, some 
parts of ‘ The Tempest.’ He was followed by 
Demetrius Bikélas (a distinguished essayist 
and novelist, with a long residence in 
England as a merchant), who translated the 
following plays: ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ ‘ King Lear,’ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ They are all transla- 
tions of high value, appearing for many years 
now in the repertory of yarious Greek 
theatrical companies, 

I attended forty years ago a performance of 
“Hamlet ’ in the Bikélas’ translation of which 
Lecatsas, a Greek actor educated in England, 
who spoke then very imperfect Greek 
with a strong English accent, played the 
title-role in English, whilst the other actors 
played in Greek. Although Lecatsas was an 
excellent actor, the effect of the mixture of 
Greek and English produced a rather funny 
effect. Later on, Lecatsas, after having 
mastered Greek, reverted to his maternal 
language on the stage. But he pronounced 
some of its words in a distorted way. Ata 
performance of ‘ King Lear’ in the Hall of 
the Athenian Odeon, somebody in the audi- 
ence, listening to such a word, burst into loud 
laughter. Interrupting the sublime lamenta- 
tions of Lear, Lecatsas advanced to the pros- 
cenium and addressing the interruptor in a 
loud voice, exclaimed: ‘“‘The rude person 
who interrupted must leave the theatre at 
once!’’ The offender started to protest. The 
isolated laughter became general. A unique 
performance of ‘ King Lear’ indeed ! 

Lecatsas told me that having taken lessons 
at a kind of dramatic school under the pat- 
Tonage of a prominent English actor (was he 





Irving?), he was, after training of some 
months, sent down with the advice: ‘‘ Go now 
and murder Shakespeare.’’ Probably a 
slogan not used in his case only. 

I translated myself, for the Royal Theatre 
in Athens, ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ which stands 
always in the repertory of it. An anonymous 
translator rendered into Greek, for the same 
theatre, ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
attracting still numerous audiences, owing to 
the good acting and elaborate mise-en-scine. 

Last year, a new translation of ‘ Hamlet’ 
by a talented young Greek poet, Mr. V. Rotas, 
was staged at the same theatre, with great 
success, | understand. Mr. Rotas translated 
earlier ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ I 
consider, however, his translation of ‘ Ham- 
let’ much superior. It is a remarkable 
achievement, from every point of view. Mr. 
Rotas suggests even two corrections in the 
original text of the play, which I consider 
very ingenious and which I reserve to myself 
to bring to the notice of English students of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Rotas wrote to me saying 
that his knowledge of English is strictly con- 
fined to the Shakespearean English, which 
he studied for many years and that his 
acquaintance with the general English is 
rather poor. 

I shall not mention here two other transla- 
tions of the main plays of Shakespeare. One 
is entirely based on the Bikélas translation, a 
sort of paraphrasis of it. The other one is 
a very poor rendering in the purist (Katha- 
revousa), an awful experiment, despoiling the 
original of all its flavour. It is a mere school- 
boy’s exercise. 

Polylas, Bikélas, Rotas, myself, we used in 
our translations the spoken modern Greek, 
nearing the popular language, now generally 
adopted in modern Greek poetry. Rotas uses 
even entirely the vernacular with a striking 
effect in its richness and euphony. He has 
drawn also tastefully from the vocabulary of 
medieval Greek, which is well-fitting to the 
Elizabethan English, 

May I be allowed to mention herewith that 
the translation of twelve of the ‘ Sonnets,’ in 
blank verse, is included in my Greek ‘ Antho- 
logy of English Poets’ which is to be pub- 
lished in the book form next year. 


DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


There are many translations in Modern 
Greek of the most popular works of Shake- 
speare. Most of them are in Demotic and 
very few in the so-called Katharevousa. 
‘Hamlet’ is the most often translated in 
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Greek of Shakepeare’s works, Polylas, a 
great literary man of Corfu, translated 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘ The Tempest’ into verse—a 
really classical translation into Greek of 
Shakespeare. Vikélas translated ‘ Hamlet ’ 
into prose—Katharevousa. _Poriotis trans- 
lated into verse many works of Shakespeare, 
including ‘The Merry Wives,’ ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Much 
Ado,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘The Comedy of 
Errors.’ Poriotis is considered the best 
Shakespearean among Modern Greeks and his 
translations in pure poetical Demotic are 
judged as the best. Caclamanos translated 
into fluent Greek verses the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare. This note does not exhaust the 
list of translations into Greek and Greek 
translators of Shakespearean works, 


Cur. Kessary. 


About forty varying versions of Shake- 
speare’s plays, or portions thereof, have been 
published in Greek or Latin; many of them 
for the purpose of goining a special university 
prize. An edition of the ‘Sonnets’ also 
appeared in Latin. 

Following is a brief list. Fuller details 
and locations of copies will be found in my 
‘ Shakespeare Bibliography ’ :— 

“As you like it.’ In English and Greek by 
J. Wordsworth. Cambridge (c. 1827). 80. 

“As you like it.’ In English and Greek by 
G. J. Kennedy. Cambridge 1831. 80. 

‘Coriolanus.’ In English and Greek by H. 
Waddington. Cambridge 1819. 80. 

“Cymbeline.’? In Greek Theocritean verse by 
:: *. Godley. Gaisford prize. Oxford 1869. 

r. 80. 

‘Julius Caesar.’ In English and Greek by 
William Barham. Cambridge 1822. 80. 

‘Julius Caesar.” In Greek iambics by H. 
Lushington. Cambridge 1832. 80. 

Julius Caesar.’ Latine reddidit Henricus 
—- Oxford 1856. 80. This was reprinted 

‘Julius Caesar.’ In Greek verse by A. E. 
Haigh. Gaisford prize. Oxford 1876. Cr. 80. 

‘King Henry IV,’ part one. In Greek iambics 
a R. Broughton. ‘Gaisford prize. Oxford 1858. 


In Greek comic 
Gaisford prize. Ox- 


In English and 
Cambridge 1817. 


In Greek 
Ox- 


‘King Henry IV,’ part one. 
iambics by E. > Field. 
ford 1874. Cr. 

“King Henry wv, ” part two. 
—— ‘by @. 5. Pennington. 


a‘ * tee Henry IV,’ 
iambics by R. W. 
ford 1862. Cr. 80. 

“King Henry IV,’ a two. 
iambic verse by Ws S. Gibson. 


Oxford 1870. Cr. 


part two. 
Roper. Gaisford prize. 


In Greek comic 
Gaisford prize. 








‘King Henry IV,’ 
iambics by H. 
ford 1884. 80. 

‘ King “or 2 
verse by G. G. 
Oxford 1886. 50. 

‘King Henry IV,’ part two. In Greek comic 
iambic verse by G. S. Robertson. Oxford 1894, 
80. 

“King Henry V.’ 
by W. M. Geldart. 
1890. 80. 

‘King Henry VI,’ 


part two, 
H. House. 


In Greek 
Gaisford prize. Ox- 


In Greek comic 
Gaisford prize. 


art two. 
Murray. 


In Greek comic iambics 
Gaisford prize. Oxford 


part three. In Greek 
iambics by G .J. Kennedy. Cambridge 1831. 80. 

“King Henry VI,’ part three. In Greek 
iambics by E. M. Cope. Cambridge 1839. 80. 

‘King Henry VIII. In English and Greek 
by G. 8S. Walker. Cambridge 1818. 80. 

‘King Henry VIII.’ In English and Greek 
by B. H. Kennedy. Cambridge 1823. 80. 

‘King Henry VIII.’ In English and Greek 
by C. R. Kennedy. Cambridge 1829. 80. 

“King John.’ In English and Greek by J 
Hodgson. Cambridge 1825. 8o. 

‘King John.’ In English and Greek by B. 
H. Kennedy. Cambridge 1826. 80. 

‘King Lear.’ In Greek iambics by C. J. 
Vaughan. Cambridge 1837. 80. 

‘King Richard II.’ In Greek iambics by H, 
Lushington. Cambridge 1833. 8o. 

‘King Richard II.’ In Greek iambics by E. 
Howes. Cambridge 1834. 80. 

‘King Richard II.’ In Greek iambics by C. 
J. Vaughan. Cambridge 1836. 80. 

‘King Richard III.’ In Greek iambics by C. 
W. Chute. Gaisford prize. Oxford 1860. Cr. 
So. 

‘King Richard III.’ 
by E. W. M. Griggs. 


In Greek iambic verse 
Oxford 1902. Cr. 80. 

‘Macbeth.’ In English and Greek by G. H. 
F. Talbot. Cambridge 1820. 80. 

‘Merchant of Venice.’ In English and Greek 
by B. H. Kennedy. Cambridge 1824. 80. 

‘Othello.’ In English and Greek by G. Bar- 
ham. Porson prize. Cambridge 1821. 80. 

‘Pericles.’ In Greek and English by J. G. 
Kingdon. [In “ Prolusiones literariae ... 
1849 ”’]. 80 

‘Pericles.’ In Greek tragic iambics by E. 
Abbott. Gaisford prize. Oxford 1864. 80. 

‘Romeo and Juliet.’ In English and Greek 
by C. R. Kennedy. Cambridge 1830. 80. 

‘The Tempest.’ In Greek iambics by G. 
Druce. Cambridge 1841. 80. 

‘Troilus and Cressida.’ In English and 
Greek by C. Wordsworth. Cambridge 1828. 8o. 

“Troilus and Cressida.’ In Greek verse by 
R. Andrews. Cambridge 1840. 80. 


In addition to the foregoing appeared a 
Latin miscellany of passages from the plays 
and poems, printed parallel in English and 
Latin, together with translations by others. 
It is entitled : 

Sertum Shaksperianum 


aliunde excerptis floribus. 
Latham. 1866. Cr. 80. 


subnexis aliquot 
Latine reddidit H. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 
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SERVING COFFEE IN ITALY (clxxv. 
349).—This practice is not unknown in 
France: you ask for ‘‘ un Mazagran ’’ (called 
after the place of that name in Algiers), and 
get a glass of cold water with your cup of 
coffee. If your coffee is too hot, you add some 
of the water, but it is usually drunk after 
the coffee, to remove any cloying taste that 
may be left from the sweetness of the drink. 
I have never seen any one drink the water 


first. SrepHEeN GASELEE. 


In all the Orient coffee is served always 
with a glass of fresh water. In Greece, where 
according to all connoisseurs, one drinks the 
best prepared coffee in the world, it is un- 
thinkable to serve coffee without a glass of 
water, drunk always before the coffee. 


Cur. Kessary. 


I much value the cup of cold water that 
is brought in Italy with café aw lait, and 
drink it after the coffee to cleanse my mouth ; 
indeed I usually ask for it in places where 
it is not provided. But on my first visit to 
Prague, in September, 1906, I was greatly 
impressed by the local routine of coffee- 
drinking in better-class cafés and hotels, The 
coffee was brought black in a small cup: 
frothy whipped cream was brought, with a 
teaspoon, on a plate beside it: and a glass of 
cold water came on the same salver. One 
sipped the black coffee, tasted a spoonful of 
the cream, and then sipped the water—and 
immediately the waiter carried off the empty 
glass and came back in a second with a glass 
of iced water to replace it! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OTANICAL LATIN (clxxv. 348), — As 
W. H. J. truly observes, the word Rhodo- 
dendron is neuter, and all the adjectives 
qualifying the name of the genus are accord- 
ingly in the neuter gender: R. niveum, ful- 
vum, etc. Yet the tulip-tree is invariably 
styled Liriodendron tulipfera—even, I believe, 
at Kew. Is there any explanation ? 


CHARLES STRACHEY. 


ROVERB: ‘“‘ DO NOT STIR THE FIRE 
WITH A SWORD” (clxxv. 349). 
Naturally one should not look for this in a 
Book of English Proverbs; it is of much 
earlier origin. Among the Pythagorean 
maxims was wip payaipa pi) oxadevev, do not 
stir fire with a sword, which has been vari- 
ously interpreted, In Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia ’ 
in “a abbreviated edition, 1663, p. 355, we 

rea 





Ignem gladio non fodito (with the Greek 
original). Hoc est Ira percitum ne lacessas, 
quin magis concedere convenit et blandis 
verbis tumidum animum placare. 

In the fuller edition of Erasmus’s ‘Adagia’ 
we have the following: 

Ignem ne gladio fodito (with the Greek). 
id est, Ignem gladio ne fodito, hoc est, Ira 
percitum ne lacessas quin magis concedere con- 
venit, et blandis verbis tumidum animum 
placare. Ita D. Hieronymus, et apud 
Athenaeum Demetrius Byzantius. Diogenes 
Laertius exponit, potentium et ferocium ira- 
cundiam non esse convitiis exagitandam, prop- 
terea quod flamma quo magis exagitatur, hoc 
magis atque, magis invalescit. Neque dissentit 
ab hoc interpretamento Plutarchus. Quan- 
uam Plato lib. de legib. 6. sic usurpavit, ut 
de iis dici solitum videatur qui frustra moli- 
untur quod effici nullo_ pacto ueat, 
ostendens id lusus genus quoddam fuisse, 
ut ignem gladio dissecarent. Ad eundem 
ferme sensum retulit D. Basilius in Epis- 
tola ad nepotes ut idem sibi velint, Ignem 
gladio dissecare: et Cribro haurire aquam. 
Huc nimirum allusit Lucianus in 2, Verarum 
narrationum libro, cum ex insulis fortunatis 
dimitteretur, fingens se & Rhadamantho 
admonitum, ut si quando rediret in hune 
nostrum orbem, tria quaedam observaret, 
py) Tip paxaipa oxadevew, id est, Ne gladio 
ignem diverberaret ... Si quidem horum 
meminisset futurum ut aliquando ad eam 
insulam_ reverteretur. Horatius hoe dicto 
videtur indicare crudelitatem cum insania 
conjunctam. Amor enim per se furor est: 
qui si erumpat in _pugnas ac caedes, ignis 
gladio perfoditur. Libro Sermonum 2. Sat. 3 
His adde cruorem 
Atque ignem gladio scrutare. 


Epwarkp BENSLY. 


IR” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPELLATION (clxxv. 117, 158, 212, 
281).—In ‘ Lincoln Cathedral Statutes,’ i. 
131, is given the oath of canonical obedience 
to a new Dean. The brethren great and 
small say to him (simpliciter verbo), ‘‘ Sir 
Dean, I promise canonical obedience to you 
as Dean.’’ This may be taken ‘‘ as a form 
in use about 1410 by custom of some continu- 
ance,’? writes Canon Wordsworth, the editor. 
Cyritt J. Wrcue, 
Chancellor of Grahamstown Cathedral. 


mat or (BELMAYN, ETC.) IN THE 
ALINGTON PEDIGREE (clxxv, 245). 
—There seems no doubt that John, not 
Thomas, Belmaine was King Edward VI’s 
French tutor. See ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ vol. iii., p. 89: 20 July, 1550, a 
warrant for the sum of £1 to be paid to 
Mr. John Belmaine, the King’s schoolmaster 
in the French tongue; ‘Cal. Patent Rolls 
Edw. VI,’ vol. iv. pp. 166, 180: 11 June, 1551, 
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letters of denization granted to the King’s 
servant John Belmayne, a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, native of France; ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council,’ vol. iv., p. 67. 3 June, 
1552, grant to John Belmayne, one of the 
Privy Chamber, of a lease in reversion of 
the manor of Winchfield, Co. Hants, See 
also the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

It is quite impossible, therefore, that Bel- 
maine could have been at Abingdon or a 
scholar of Eton and King’s, which his 
French birth would have prevented, 

Further, the John Belloman or Bellonian 
or Bellynian, as he appears in Harwood and 
Venn, was probably in reality John Belling- 
ham, a name which appears in the Eton 
accounts for 1512-13, and on the fly-leaf of 
a Sallust in the Bodleian with the Eton and 
King’s scholars of this date, 

There was a John Belyngeam of Abing- 
don who received a livery gown and coat 
out of the revenues of the Abbey of Abing- 
don in 1534 (‘ Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII,’ 1534, p. 621), who was probably the 
husband of the Mawde Bellyngham, widow, 
whose will was proved in the Berks Arch- 
deaconry 24 May, 1542. She was obviously 
childless, which is consistent with MHar- 
wood’s statement that the scholar of King’s 
died as a scholar, i.e., before becoming a 
Fellow, which would normally have been in 
1521 or 1522. 

We have no record at Eton showing when 
he became scholar there; if he was born in 
1501, it could not be before 1509, but few 
boys came as early as eight. 

WaseEy STERRY. 


ITLER: MUSSOLINI: MEANING 
AND ORIGIN OF NAMES (clxxv. 315, 
353).—I think that Hitler must be an occu- 
pational name, a dialectal or orthographic 
variant of the German word Hiittler (re- 
corded in Grimm’s ‘ Wérterbuch ’), meaning 
(a) a man who puts up wooden huts, a car- 
penter; (b) one who sells goods in a wooden 

hut, a booth-keeper. 

L. R. M. Srracnwan. 
Birmingham University. 

5H [PEDRICHELEECE ”» (clxxv. 315, 354). 
—The field-name Deadrich, is one given 
to land which was once the property of some 
monastic institution or early hospital. In a 
Charter in the Liber Cartarwm (Newcastle 
Corporation) (No, 73), dated in or about 
1200, Adam de Jesemuthia (Jesmond) 
granted and confirmed to God and the Bridge 
of Tyne of Newcastle, for the soul of William 





de Grenevilla and those of his own parents, 
in pure and perpetual alms, all that part in 
the field of Jesemuth (now Jesmond), which 
lay between the river of Sandeforth and the 
division that went to ‘‘ dedricheleece ’’ (dead- 
rich-lease), etc. This name seems to be per- 
petuated in the present-day field name 
Didderidge or Dodridge. (Vide F. W. 
Dendy, ‘ History of Jesmond,’ Archael. 3rd 
ser, i. 23, 153, and his map, p. 20.) 

In the township of Satley, in the parish of 
Oatley, Co. Durham, on the S.E, side of the 
village, in close proximity to where the Pan 
Burn crosses Pan Lane, is a field called the 
Ditherish or Ditheridge, whose early history 
is lost, but it is presumed to have originally 
been part of the possessions of some early 
hospital. in all probability that of Kepyer, 
which had lands near Satley in 1380, one 
portion of which, called the Leper lands, can 
still be pointed out by the writer. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


ATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 103, 141, 
159, 196, 212).—Will the following help 
Mr, J. Spron-ANDERSON any :— 

1. John Matson was a Proctor at Oxford 
in or about 1502—Vide Powle’s ‘ Oxford,’ p. 
224, 

2. John Matson, died at Dover 25 Nov., 
1752—Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1752), 
p. 583, 

3. Judith, relict of Charles Matson, died at 
Wingham, Kent, on 6 Dec., 1785, aged 
seventy—Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1785), 

266 


p. ; 

4. Judith, daughter of John Matson, Chief 
Justice of Dominica, died 26 Aug., 1794, aged 
fifteen—Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1794), 
p- 1150. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


[HE SURNAME MISSING (clxxv. 9). 
—The following obituaries may interest 
H.A, :— 

1. Thomas Missing, Merchant, of Gosport, 
died 6 July, 1733—Vide Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1733), p. 380, and London Magazine 
(1733), p. 370. 

2. Mrs, Missing, died 13 Feb., 1749—Vide 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1749), p. 98. 

3. Thomas Missing, of Titchfield, Hants, 
died 25 Sept., 1785—Vide Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1788), p. 934. 

4. John Missing, lawyer, at Titchfield, 
Hants, died in Aug. 1793—Vide European 
Magazine (1793), p. 158, and Gentleman's 
Magazine (1793), p. 771. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
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gr. DANIEL (clxxv. 351).—St. Daniel 
(died Sept. 11, 545), was consecrated first 
Bishop of Bangor by St, Dubritius; he was 
buried in the Isle of Bardsey, and after his 
death the Cathedral at Bangor and other 
churches were dedicated in his honour; his 
festival is variously kept on Nov. 23 and 
Dec. 1, 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


His more correct name is Saint Deiniol. 
As Confessor and Bishop of Bangor, he 
flourished about a.p. 545 and died about a.p. 
584, after founding several churches in Wales 
and an abbey at Bangor. He was also a bard 
and one of the ‘‘ seven happy cousins.’’ His 
commemorative date is 23 Nov. In England 
this Saint’s name is perpetuated in Hawarden 
village, Cheshire, by the generosity of the 
Rt, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who there 
founded and endowed St. Deiniol’s Hostel and 
Library for poor students, at a cost to himself 
of £30,000. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


LACE-NAME MAIDEN BRADLEY 
(clxxv. 350).—According to. Ekwall 
(‘The Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
names’) this means ‘“‘ maidens’ Bradley.’ 
There was a monastery in the place with a 
hospital. The infirm women of Bradele are 
mentioned in the Charter Rolls of 1227. 


A. Mary Krrkxvs. 


In his book, ‘The Unchronicled Past,’ 
1938, Mr. I. Foster Forbes ascribes the word 
“Maiden ”’ to prehistoric Eastern origin, as 
meaning ‘‘ a place of assembly,’’ Mai-Daan. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


HE DRESSMAKER: ‘“* ARTIST ”’ 
(clxxv, 100, 156, 192, 210, 247, 305). — 
The passage from the lawsuit of 1706 seems 
to have an inaccuracy in it. It is as fol- 
lows: 

(the witness] believes that the women taylors 
are greatest artists at women’s work than men 
taylors. 

“Greatest ’’ here should be ‘“‘ greater,’ 
but the mistake may have been made by 
the witness. 

With regard to the use of the word 
‘artist ’ here, your correspondent at the 
last reference calls attention to an interest- 
Ing point, but I rather doubt whether it is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ one who makes his 
craft a fine art.’ At that time the word 
had a less specialised sense than it has now, 
and might be more nearly equivalent to the 





‘ 


modern “‘ artisan.’’ In the Imperial Dic- 
tionary the first meaning given for the word 
is “‘one skilled in an art or trade,’ and a 
quotation is given from Sir Isaac Newton: 
‘* When I made this, an artist undertook 
to imitate it, but using another way, fell 
far short.’’ Unfortunately the quotation 
does not tell us what ‘‘ this ’’ was, but pro- 
bably some scientific instrument; certainly 
Newton’s artist cannot have been one who 
practised fine art. I think that in the idiom 
of the time the witness meant that. women 
tailors were more skilful workers at this class 
of work than the men, not what the modern 
fashion column means when Madame So- 
and-so’s evening gowns are called ‘‘ the crea- 
tions of an artist.’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century (1851-1901), this person was 
always called “ mantua-maker ’”’ or ‘‘ manty- 
maker ’’ (query, mantle-maker) in North- 
West Durham, and I have a bill, dated after 
1900, of one of these persons who styled her- 
self ‘‘ mantua-maker.’’ : 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Durham. 


I. VARIANTS OF “DIED” (clxxv. 
245, 283).—In the churchyard at Stoke- 
say, Shropshire, there is a phrase which I 
think has not been quoted yet: ‘‘ his soul 
having flown.’’ 
M. H. Donpps. 


UERIES FROM BORROW’S ‘THE 

BIBLE IN SPAIN’ (clxxv. 350).— 

1. This is an interesting question. Baedeker 
says (‘Spain and Portugal,’ 1913, p. 178): 

The monument, erected in 1814, bears the 
simple inscription, Johannes Moore, Exercitus 
Britannici Dux (Proelio occisus, A.D. 1809) 
But I was there myself on July 12, 1924, and 
my contemporary note, made on the spot, 
says: 

I made my way to the Jardin de San Caulos 
and saw the Tomb of Sir John Moore: the 
inscription says that he fell'“ at the battle of 
Elviia”: the tomb is very plain with a 
railing, in excellent repair, and the flowers 
round it are obviously tended with care and 
frequency. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


3. The inscription in Latin is printed in 
3 8S. v. 329: 
Hic cecedit Joannes Moore: 
Dux Exereitus: in pugua; 
Jan. xvi, 1809: contra Gallos; 
A Duce Dalmatie ductos. 
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The correspondent goes on to say that 
Borrow’s work, ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ is not 


to be depended upon; it is full of inac- 
curacies and misstatements. 

In the original note which led to this 
correspondence, Erricy states that the 


monument was not erected by Soult, but by 
the Marquis de Romana. 

At 11 S. vii. 344, the inscription is stated 
to be as follows: 

Joannes Moore, 
Exercitus Britannici Dux, 
Preelio occisus, 

A.D. 1809 

There is also on the north side a marble 
tablet inscribed : 

In Memory of 
General Sir John Moore, 
who fell at the battle of Elvina, while 
covering the embarkation of the 
British troops, 16th January, 1809. 

In an evening paper dated Jan, 16, 1909, 
the Latin inscription is given as in the 
Third Series, but the two last lines differ- 
ently spaced, 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


QMOKING IN CHURCHES (clxxv. 280, 

319, 336, 355).—Cases of smoking in 
Dutch churches are mentioned in 7 8. i. 32, 
and at 7 S. ii. mention is made of Pope 
Urban. VIII issuing the bull ‘Cum 
Ecclesie ’ against the use of the obnoxious 
weed in church. It was promulgated on 
Jan, 30, 1642. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


ICHARD OF CORNWALL, KING OF 
THE ROMANS (clxxv. 334).—Richard 
of Cornwall died in 1272, not 1271. In addi- 
tion to being King of the Romans from 1257 
to 1272, he was also Count of Poitou 
(1225-1243); Senator of Rome (1261); and 
Earl of Cornwall (1225-1272). He led a 
successful Crusade in 1240. My biography of 
Richard of Cornwall, providing a fairly 
complete account of his other activities, will 
be published shortly, 
Frank R. Lewis. 


pAvip (rectius DANIEL) BUNCE (elxxv. 
335).—Born 18 Mar., 1813, d. 2 June, 
1872. First curator of Geelong Gardens; was 
on Leichardt’s second expedition. Wrote 
‘ Hortus Tasmanensis ’ (1851) and ‘ Guide to 
Linnean System’ (1851). 


J. ARDAGH. 





| 


| 





The Library. 


The Works of John Milton, Vols. XII., XIII, 
(Columbia University Press. $5: Hum- 
phrey Milford). 

THESE volumes of the fine American edi- 

tion offer matter of great interest. The 
first contains the Letters, Latin and English, 
and the Prolusions, with translations of the 
foreign texts. The Latin letters were com- 
posed with immense care—parare is Milton’s 
word for their concoction—and when the sub- 
ject is merely complimentary, we are sensible 
of little matter got up with great pomp and 
circumstance; but the longer letters, despite 
the buckram style, reveal much of the man 
and his ideals. The letter to Philaras on his 
blindness has a very special interest. (Why 

did Masson omit the flatulence from his list 

of symptoms?) His extraordinarily high 

opinion of Sallust as a historian appears 
twice; he goes so far as to say that the chief 
merit of Tacitus is to have copied him with 
all his might. Masson’s careful version is 
here printed on the opposite page, a judicious 
choice, to judge by some of the other transla- 
tions given. It preserves the buckram all 
right. Epistoliwm quoddam numeris metri- 
cis elaboratum becomes ‘‘ A certain small 
epistle composed in metrical numbers,’ for 
the obvious ‘‘ A little letter in verse.’’ But 
it is also very faithful as to the sense. When 
we differ it is always with reluctance and 
sometimes with doubt. Three places only are 
worth mention. Vicem meam dolere soleo per- 
saepe, quos forte viciniae, aut aliqua nullius 
usus necessitudo, sive casu, sive lege conglu- 
tinavit, illos nulla re alia commendabiles 
assidere quotidie, obtundere . , . ‘‘ that those 
whom the mere necessity of neighbourhood, 
or something else of a useless kind, has closely 
joined with me”’ (Ep. 10). Is it not rather 
‘* those whom neighbourhood or some tie of 
kinship without intimacy’? Vellem equi- 
dem abs te non dissentire; id fere ut audeam, 
quid est quod facilius perswadere possit, 
quam virorum, qualis tu es, cordatorum sin- 
cerum judicium? ‘‘T should wish not to 
differ from you, if only because | would fain 
know what there is to which one would more 
readily yield than the sincere judgement 

...?? (Ep, 15). This would require quid 

sit, to raise no other objection. Rather 

‘that I should almost dare to agree, what 

could more readily persuade me, ,.” Tua 

interim Viri merita quem ego adolescentem 
spei cognovi, ad tam honestum , , . te provert- 
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isse locum, gaudeo. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I am glad 
that the merits of one whom I knew as a 
young man...” This misses the force of 
viri. Perhaps render “‘ the mature merits.’’ 

The first three Prolusions, besides their 
value for the life and later works, are quite 
amusing in themselves. ‘‘ Whether Day is 
more excellent than Night,’’ ‘‘ The Music 
of the Spheres,’ ‘‘ Against the Scholastic 
Philosophy,’’ these are the subjects, and they 
are treated with a juvenile pedantry and 
usto that please us. Then come two dry-as- 
dust exhibitions of dialectics, dismal reading, 
But here Milton comes down upon us with 
his hic Dialecticam insulse vellicat, quam 
nunquam assequi potuerit. We can only 
confess and avoid. The next and longest is 
in praise of sportive exercises—not athletics— 
and last comes a noble and eloquent plea 
for knowledge as contributing to the happy 
life.1 

But the translation here supplied is an 
insult to Milton’s periods and a disgrace to 
a handsome volume. These are harsh terms 
and must be justified. The difficulty is to 
make a choice from the mass of howlers. 
Maritumque nacta Sigg procul dubio sui 
similem becomes ‘‘ and bore her husband 
[Erebus] a child very like himself in every 
Whether Aether or Day—there 
were two children—was the more like Erebus 
does not appear. Occupante tyrannidem 
nocte, nulloque inter Terras et Tartara dis- 
crimine posito is, if you please, ‘‘ night 
occupying the position of a tyrant and 
situate with no interval between Earth and 
Tartarus.”’ Si nox caeca.,. res tam 
visendas oculis nostris adimeret is ‘‘ if dark 
night should so obscure things which must 
be seen by our eyes,’’ for “ should remove 
from our eyes things so well worth a visit.’’ 
Nisi probe calluisset is ‘‘if he had not 
rightly been burning with the thought,’’ some 
confusion with caleo, no doubt. Aerumnam 
exantlandam is ‘‘ an exhausting hardship.” 
Nec vos clam sit quid sibi velit Jupiter aut 
Natura is rendered ‘‘ nor let what Jupiter or 
Nature veils from you be concealed.”’ Perhaps 
that is enough. But presently a strange 
thing happens. After coming a couple of 
complete croppers in every page of his way 
through the pleasant land of Milton’s fancy, 
1 In Prol. vi. Milton distinguishes Persian and 
Horatian phrases usually held synonymous. 
Ridete... et uncis indulgete naribus sed 
naso adunco ne_suspendite, “laugh but don’t 
sneer,” certainly not “yield to wrinkled 





ae, but do not be hanged on your hooked 
ose.” 





no sooner does this translator get well into 
the stony ground of dialectics than he mends 
his gait and plods through with little more 
than an occasional stumble. We wish him 
joy of it. Unfortunately with the return of 
more readable matter he relapses into his old 
ways. He is possessed by the schoolboy 
notion that a present subjunctive must 
always have ‘“‘ may.’’ He is shaky on vereor 
ut and on vereor ne, and on such a simple 
matter as aut. . . aut. He thinks facibus 
comes from facies and parwm from par. 
(Elsewhere parum vir is ‘“‘ a little man.’’) 
His disregard of futures equals Chapman’s. 
He renders potior more powerful, diu, daily, 
nullum nothing, and moestus moist. This 
last is a great mystery, but not so great a 
mystery as the selection of such a Latinist 
for such work, Though it would be quite 
unreasonable to expect from him correction 
of a corrupt text, some -places cry for edi- 
torial revision. We will mention two. 
Aliquoties etiam humiles non _ dedignati 
casus, et pawpere hospitio excepti [Dii], not 
‘“humble circumstances,’’ but an error for 
casas, referring to Baucis and Philemon. 
Nugatores . . . vel nimis et scurris proter- 
viores, not ‘‘ very much more shameless than 
clowns,’’ but an error for mimis. Of ordin- 
ary misprints we have noticed about a score. 

It is a relief to have done with these Pro- 
lusions and to find the remaining transla- 
tions almost impeccable. ‘‘ Through so many 
struggles of the rapid sea’’ (303) is an odd 
rendering of rapidi per tot discrimina ponti, 
when ‘‘ dangers” is so handy. It is remark- 
able that in his long and learned discourse 
on rapidus Dati never reaches the fact that 
the poets often use it for rapax. Projecta 
illa, quae vocas (348) is not ‘‘ the drafts of 
which you speak,’”’ but ‘‘ the drafts as you 
call them ’’; Milton sniffs at the outlandish 
word. Vel hic vel alias (350) is not “‘ in this 
or any other matter,’”’ but ‘‘ now or at any 
other time ’’—not so large an undertaking. 
Alias is a word very liable to mistranslation. 

The notes at the end deal with the proven- 
ance and constitution of the text. The record 
of variants has only one word fit for it, our 
old friend ‘‘ meticulous.’’ 

We have little room to deal with the valu- 
able collection of State Papers in vol. xiii. 
made as complete as possible and furnished 
with translations. Philips’s version is used 
where it is available, and it seems generally 
adequate, but there is a bad slip in one 
memorable passage (293, 11), where “by 
force’ is written for “without force.’’ These 
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letters deal largely with grievances of ship- 
captains and merchants; many are letters of 
recommendation ; but many also are eloquent 
of Cromwell’s desire to unite the Protestant 
powers, and those that he sent all over Europe 
on’ behalf of the persecuted Piedmontese 
tingle with the indignation which Milton 
compressed into a sonnet—the noblest of his 
sonnets, as Landor described it. 


The Diary of Roger Lowe. 
William L. Sachse. 
and Co. 5s. net), 
OGER Lowe was of Ashton-in-Makerfield, 

Lancashire, and his Diary runs from 

1663 to 1674. It is preserved in the Leyland 

Free Library and Museum at Hindley in 

Lancashire. It has already—most of it—ap- 

peared in print, extracts in the Manchester 

Courter, which were reprinted in ‘ Local 

Gleanings Relating to Lancashire and 

Cheshire’; a little later on, and, it would 

appear, more fully, in the Leigh Chronicle, 

which afterwards issued it as a separate pub- 
lication. All this, however, was in the 
seventies of last century, and it was an excel- 
lent idea to publish this very human docu- 
ment for more than local reading, and with 

a proper apparatus of notes and a full intro- 

duction such as we have here. 

For Roger Lowe belongs to a class which, 
at any rate in his day, has been largely 
inarticulate, though there is little know- 
ledge more worth while than knowledge of 
what life looks like to its members. We see 
him first as apprentice to a mercer and 
dealer in small wares, in charge of a shop at 
Ashton belonging to his master who himself 
lived at Leigh.- Lowe was of some little 
importance in his neighbourhood, for being 
able to read and write, recourse was had 
to him for all sorts of clerkly services, the 
writing of love-letters, the drawing up of 
indentures, the straightening out of accounts, 
or the making of a will. He was evidently 
good company, constantly sought after and 

made much of ”’ as he puts it, though he 
could quarrel vigorously and was subject to 
fits of melancholy, which brought him some- 
times to writing verses, sometimes to going 
out to the side of some solitary ditch to pray. 

He offers a curious example of the working 

of the seventeenth-century religious conscious- 

ness. His temptations seem to be drinking 
and somewhat violent flirtations with the 
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none too backward Ashton lasses. His con! 
science smites him heavily, after misdoing. — 
He is a zealous Presbyterian and argues © 
with Episcopalians and Papists, though he | 
does so mostly ‘“‘ in love and peace.” His © 
acquaintance includes some of the gentry and | 
several well-known clerics of that region, and — 
not the least interesting feature of the diary — 
is the appearance of several figures enshrined — 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ The picture of the various 
merry-makings; the jaunts to this place and 


| that ; the funerals (which are numerous); the ~ 


varied business of a small shop-keeper, igs © 
the more lifelike because Roger Lowe makes E 
no attempt at fine writing in the body of 
the diary—though his verses show he had ~ 
some notion of the grander uses of language. ~ 
Here and there come good touches: in July, © 
1663, he went with a friend to Ashurst Hall: 

We looked up and downe, stood upon a hill ~ 
and saw the land round about. It’s the plea- © 
santst place that ere I saw, a most gallant ~ 
prospect. : 
or in a churchyard : 

. . . and I went into church yard to lookigll 
att graves, as it is my common custome, 
there stayd awhile admiringe the common 
frailtie of mankind: how silently now a 
were lyeinge in dust, 4 

He must also have been something of a 
wag. There is a lively story of his tusale' 
with a ‘“tupp” and on Aug. 20, 1664, the | 
Constables of Hadacke and Goleborne came to ~ 
have me write theire presentments for assizes, © 
and when I had donne I writt: “ Poore is pro-— 
vided, _ high i repaired, these querys © 
answerd, and clarke unrewarded,” att which 
they laughed most heartily. 

“Lowe, who had been apprenticed for nine | 
years, was granted his freedom before the 
time was out, and took over the Ashton shop, 
where, however, he was not successful; he 
returned once more to service. He married 
in 1668, and in May, 1679, administration” 
of his estate was granted to his widow, he: 
having evidently died intestate a short time” 
before, for the inventory (given here in an™ 
appendix) is dated 22 April, 1679. 

The introduction is an attractive essay ; the 
notes are carefully drawn up and sufficient ;_ : 
and it was a good thought to provide a map.” 
A little book of modest appearance and) 
moderate price, this Diary of Roger Lowe 
more truly deserves a place on the student’ 
shelves than does many a swelling tome fe 
which one pays ten times as much. 
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